EDUCATION U.S.A. 


A Special Weekly Report on Educational Affairs 


Dateline: Washington, D.C. 
December 1, 1960 


A LEGACY FOR THE 1960's 


As if it were a final will, the outgoing Eisenhower Administration on Monday 
announced what its especially appointed experts think the nation's goals should be. 





The report of the 1l-member President's Commission on National Goals roams 
over a vast number of topics--economics, agriculture, foreign relations, defense. 
It devotes a chapter to education, but significantly it ties, as well, almost 
every attainment for the country to adequate quantity and quality education. 
This, perhaps, is the influence of the backgrounds of five members of the com- 
mission, all current or former presidents of major universities. (Chairman of 


the commission was Henry M. Wriston, president of The American Assembly of Colum- 
bia University.) 





The commission set these specific goals for education: 








e@ By the end of the decade at least two-thirds of the youth in every state 
should complete 12 years of schooling, and at least one-third enter college. 


@ Small _ and inefficient school districts should be consolidated, reducing the 
total from 40,000 to 10,000. Local school boards should be strengthened. 





@ Two-year colleges should be within commuting distance of most high-school 
graduates, and graduate ‘school capacity must be approximately doubled. 





@ Others: every state should have a high-level board of education; teachers' 
salaries at all levels must be improved; adult education should be expanded to 
stress education throughout life. 


In another section of the report, the commission calls for complete desegre- 
gation of higher education by 1970 and "progress in good faith" toward desegre- 
gation at other levels. (In supplementary statements several members of the com- 
mission called for more rapid desegregation of elementary and secondary schools.) 








Agreeing that the goals for education will require greater expenditures (a 
total of $33 billion by 1970 as compared to $16 billion today), the commission 
endorsed greater federal support of education, but differed in the degree. The 
general report recommends supplementing state funds where per capita income is 
low and providing matching grants. Commission member George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, in an “additional statement" incorporated into the report, described 
this approach as "too timid"; he suggests federal grants to all states with fur- 
ther supplementary funds for low per capita income states, 


NOTE: The incoming President of the United States and the Democratic party 
are committed to a few broader steps in education than those set by the Presi- 
dent's Commission--i.e., federal funds allocated to states for construction and 
teacher salaries, start of desegregation in all states by 1964, financing of 
much of the increased educational expenses by an annual growth rate of 5 percent, 
much more than the 3.4 percent set by the commission. 
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So Two large groups of teachers, separated by more than 1,000 miles, last 
week almost simultaneously attacked book censorship. Meeting in Chi- 
cago for its Golden Anniversary convention, the National Council of 
Teachers of English reaffirmed its "trust in the right of teachers to 
select books most appropriate to the purposes of their teaching with- 
out interference from either ‘administrators or outside groups intent 
on any form of censorship." The resolution was a restatement of a 
stand first taken by the English teachers in 1953. It was brought up 
again this year because, in the opinion of the resolutions committee, 
censorship is continuing to remove from schools and colleges books which are an impor- 
tant part of the country's literary heritage. 














In Boston, at the National Council for the Social Studies annual meeting, an over- 
flow crowd heard Albert Alexander of the New York City public schools declare that the 


freedom to exchange ideas is affected "by the bundle of compromises which often emerges 
as a textbook."" An aroused profession is needed, he said, to alert textbook publishers, 
adoption committees, educators, and authors to the constant dangers to academic freedom 


that are infiltrating social studies texts. Also, both the English and social studies 
teachers endorsed extension of the National Defense Education Act to include English 
and social sciences. 


> Through TV _ programs, magazine articles, and legislative studies, the country is 
becoming increasingly aware of the problem posed by the 600,000 children of migrant 
workers, whose education, if at all, is spotty and terminal. The latest effort to im- 
prove the problem is a report to be taken up by the 1961 Oregon legislature which 
would allocate $155,000 for educational services to migrant children over a two-year 
period. Recognizing that migrant children who arrive in Oregon in the early spring 
and stay through summer spend more time in that state than in any other, the proposed 
legislation includes funds for summer schools. New York State already operates a sum- 
mer-school program. Sen. Harrison Williams of New Jersey, chairman of a special sub- 
committee studying migrant labor, said last week that federal legislation in the mi- 
grant area should include aid to states for the education of migrant children. 





> In New York State parents are suing school districts for the right to inspect 
school records. In San Diego, Calif., access to information on school children took 
a different twist last week. A special meeting of San Diego County physicians and edu- 
cators recommended that school administrators be able to bypass parents in acquiring 
medical information about certain children. Restrictions on giving information on the 
case histories of minors without parental consent sometimes are a "deterrent" in work- 
ing with particular children, the group reported. 





> Homework is a three-way responsibility, decided the Montclair, N.J., Board of Edu- 
cation, so its new "homework policy" covers students, teachers, and parents. The 
board's advice to parents: provide a home atmosphere and facilities that are condu- 
cive to good study, and don't do the homework for the children. The progressive home- 
work assignments in the policy start with an "introduction" to homework in the third 
grade, work up to 135 minutes of preparation for ninth-graders. The four-page policy 
statement was drafted by school administrators and teachers. 





> The junior and community college boom continues at a rapid pace throughout the 
country. Last week the Committee for Education Beyond High School of the Colorado 
Legislature recommended that eight new junior colleges be established in the state 
(but that there also be a moratorium on four-year colleges). At least two, and 
perhaps three, new junior colleges soon will be added to the seven already operated 
by the University System of Georgia. The Georgia State Board of Regents has indi- 
cated that it favors the proposed expansion. Another legislative committee, this 
one in Kansas, has recommended state aid for Kansas’ 14 junior colleges. 











PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
December 1, 1960 


Where Sterling Means Gold 


Prexy-baiting gets a setback in a current Saturday Evening Post article 
which asserts that college presidents can be money-minded and egg-headed too. 
"Stanford's Man with the Midas Touch" is a glowing tribute to J. E. Wallace 
Sterling, who has raised standards while raising cash for his institution. 
During his ll-year presidency, Stanford U.'s endowment has doubled, income has 
tripled. His insistence on a stellar faculty and his garnering of research 
grants have led to many science breakthroughs, have attracted even higher cali- 
ber of students. Other Sterling principles: emphasis on undergraduate program, 
top teacher salaries, academic freedom, strict integrity in athletics. The por- 
trait of Pres. Sterling (a historian) is an inspiring one. 

(Dec. 3 Saturday Evening Post, on sale now) 











Head, Hand, Heart, Health 


HE Rural and small-town students (at least the early-risers among them) will 
r be particularly interested in Saturday's "Today on the Farm" TV show. It 
will honor the boys and girls in the 4-H program, on the occasion of the 39th 
National 4-H Club Congress this week in Chicago. The show will include a filmed 
review of convention highlights, interviews with 4-H alumni, a fashion show 
featuring clothes designed by 4-H girls, etc. 
(Saturday, Dec. 3, 7-7:30 a.m. in all time zones, NBC-TV) 


Old Siwash—Or New Brainwash? 


To win over young neutrals in the Cold War, the U.S.S.R. has opened a new 
college solely for foreign students from Asia, Africa, and Latin America. A 
Harper's article, "'Friendship U.' in Moscow," describes this Khrushchev brain- 
child. Author Priscilla Johnson, an expert on Russia, feels the Soviets probably 
will only turn these young visitors against Communist ideology by continuing 
their mistakes with previous foreign students (segregation, overpropagandizing, 
informing). However, if the university succeeds, it will become a vital indoc- 
trination center for "cadres" in uncommitted nations. Interesting reading, for 
contrasts with the Soviets' policy in schools for their own. 


(December Harper's, on sale now) 








Betty Coed 


fit Amusing spoof of the overprotective parent problem comes up Dec. 13 on 

~ the "Father Knows Best" telecomedy. In a rerun episode, "Betty Goes to 
College," the Andersons’ daughter registers as a freshman--only to find that 
Mom and Dad have chosen her courses, approached a suitable sorority, and 
planned all her extracurricular activities. Her reaction will delight teen- 
agers, and abash a few parents. 





(Tuesday, Dec. 13, 8-8:30 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 
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Growth: Forced and Natural 


Guaranteed to give you shudders is an article in the forthcoming Pageant, 
"You Can Raise Your Child's IQ." Granted, IQ tests are not perfect, and some~ 
times they carry too much weight, but it doesn't help matters to scare parents. 
This feature claims that IQ is the open sesame to "success" (honor programs, 
"Sood" colleges, et al.), and it's a parent's duty to try to raise a youngster's 
score. Some recommendations are good common sense (reading at home, library 
visits, family discussions) but others are frightening--i.e., a six-months drill 
regimen that's supposed to boost a rating 15-20 points. Certainly, one should 
stimulate a child's mental growth, but not for the narrow motive of IQ-hiking. 
Encouraging parents' hyperpretensions this way can induce child hypertension. 
Note: although the author quotes psychologists and teachers lavishly, he him- 
self is neither. He is a free-lance writer. 





Quite a contrast is another Pageant entry, "Jessica's America." This 
picture story of an imaginative 6-year-old charmer in New York City's P.S. 64 
mirrors a relaxed, growing child (whose parents probably don't worry about 
Stanford-Binet). (January Pageant, on sale Dec. 8) 





“A Child-Centered World?” 


An interesting parallel to the above pops up in the current Newsweek's 
special report, "The American Parent." This story (given front-cover promi - 
nence) examines the pressures on and by modern parents. It illuminates the 
causes for parental uncertainties and anxiety. . .mobile families, the break- 
ing up of "clan" traditions, new economic affluence, the drive to get ahead. 
One case history describes a well-meaning couple who fed their 5-year-old tot 
such a heavy intellectual diet that he rebelled completely. In sum, Newsweek 
concludes that Mother and Father are family-oriented, not child-centered, and 
are doing a hard job fairly well. A thoughtful article, worth hunting for if 
it's already off your local newsstand. (Nov. 28 Newsweek) 





The High Cost of Jr. Status 


A brief startler in the "All About You" column of the current Coronet 
gives a new reason for high-school students' quitting. Not grades or emo- 
tional disturbance alone, but the expense of keeping up. An Oregon survey 
shows that class rings, club dues, tickets, proms are financially impossible 
for many, and their "left-out" feelings become "drop-out" feelings. 

(December Coronet, on sale now) 





-Youth Versus College 


Prepare them for the Big Tent, not the sideshows. So advises John S. Diek- 
hoff, a dean at Western Reserve University, to parents who are launching chil- 
dren in college. His challenge appears in "Family Preparation for College," an 
article in the December issue of National Parent-Teacher magazine. The fun and 
games of college life are pictures of youth, not of the real purpose of going 
to college. He tells parents to keep the "sideshows in perspective" and to 
develop a respect for learning in their children. In fact, he says, "the best 
way for a child to prepare for college is to choose parents who value learning." 

(December National Parent-Teacher) 
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PROGRAMING, NOT PAGE-TURNING, IS THE KEY 


Teaching machines may roll off assembly lines soon, but, as with cars, "it's 
what's under the hood that counts." Headquarters for concern with these inner 
workings is a unique Center for Programed Instruction in New York City, where 
educators are programing subject matter for use with or without machines. 





"The techniques are what count," CPI Director Kenneth Komoski told Education 
U.S.A., "and machines may or may not be the best way to use them." When his pi- 
lot study began at Collegiate School for Boys, the students studied a programed 
course both in simple machines and in mimeographed booklets. Results were the 
same. Now they all use the booklets, at a fraction of the cost. 





Why hasn't this auto-teaching boomed sooner? More than 30 years ago Frank 
Laubach developed his "each one teach one" effort that made millions of Asians 
literate through easy, self-teaching primers. But only recently, Komoski says, 
has psychology confirmed the principles behind Laubach's success (the simple 
step-by-step progress, the "reinforcement" of checking answers instantly). 





Just what can machines do that a "programed text" cannot? Komoski finds that 
most machines now are mechanical page-turners. Cheat-proofing is their differ- 
ence from programed texts. A machine is needed, he says, when the technique de- 
mands it; e.g., a language course needs to present word, picture, and sound si- 
multaneously. Such a "sophisticated" machine is still in the experimental stage. 





The CPI project has mushroomed since Harvard psychology professor B. F. Skin- 
ner encouraged young Komoski to launch it in 1957. Komoski's main points: 





The role of teachers becomes far more exciting when "programed instruction" 
frees them from unprofessional work. What cannot be programed are the great 
challenges. This technique can instruct: only a teacher can educate. 





Auto-teaching needs to be flexible. Machines must not dictate what kind of in- 
struction can be offered. Teachers can put programed texts into use without spe- 
cial equipment, use them in class or as homework to save class time for discussion. 





There are hazards of haste. The effect of automation on curriculum, adminis- 
tration, and teacher preparation needs to be studied. "If we put faith in hard- 


ware instead of hard work, the great potential of automated instruction may never 
be realized." 





The world of education must not let leadership slip by default to those with 
vested commercial interests. (CPI trains teachers to program courses in their 
fields, encourages publishers to come to the CPI for their work on texts.) 





No one cares more about the meaning of all this for the individual teacher 
than does Komoski--still in the classroom himself. He was head of the Junior High 
School at Collegiate when this project began, now has time to teach only one class. 
What does this young newsmaker on the technological front teach? Ancient history. 


r—— REVOLUTION UNDER STUDY 


The "technological revolution" under way in education will go under the mi- 
croscope in an 18-month study just launched by the National Education Associa- 
tion under a $103,000 contract with the U.S. Office of Education. The Techno- 
logical Development Project, headed by James D. Finn of the Univ. of Southern 
California, will study the impact of TV, teaching machines, language labora- 
tories, and other audio-visual materiais upon classrooms and teachers. 























Twenty-six pioneer teachers, each of whom has served Arizona public 
schools 40 or more years (a combined service record of 1,065 years), 

have been awarded the Univ. of Arizona's 75th Anniversary Medallion @ 
of Merit for devoted service which "has provided helpful counsel to 

many thousands of our youth and contributed immeasurably to the prog- 
ress of our public schools." >» Harold B. Allen, professor of English, 
Univ. of Minnesota, is newly elected president, National Council of 
Teachers of English. >» » Reverend Laurence J. McGinley, president, Ford- 
ham Univ., has been elected president, Middle States Assn. of Coileges 

and Secondary Schools. >» C. Mahlon Kline, 80-year-old bachelor, honorary board chair- 
man of Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia, and 1901 graduate of Shef- 
field Scientific School at Yale, has given approximately $10 million for construction 
of a new science center at Yale, hoping his gift will encourage others to support 
programs for the arts and sciences. »» James H. Smith, associate superintendent in 
charge of instruction for southside schools, has been named deputy superintendent of 

the Chicago public schools beginning Jan. 1.» Asst. Supt. William M. Powers will 
succeed Derwood A. Newman as superintendent of schools, Needham, Mass., when the lat- 
ter becomes executive secretary, Massachusetts Assn. of School Committees, about Jan. 1. 
































PB Died: Zed L. Foy, director, Education Missions Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
and formerly superintendent of schools, Boise, Idaho, Nov. 24, at Arlington, Va., fol- 
lowing a heart attack.>> Brig. Gen. Herman Beukema, U.S.A., retired, head of the Univ. 
of Maryland's overseas program at Heidelberg, Germany, and formerly professor at the 
U.S. Military Academy, Nov. 26, at Heidelberg. 








> Mary Isabel Epley, high-school mathematics teacher in Pittsburgh, Pa., and chair- 
man of the National Education Assn.'s Committee on Professional Ethics, has called 
upon all local education associations to participate in a nationwide study of ethics-- 
including grass roots opinion relative to a single code of ethics for all members of 
the teaching profession. The present NEA Code of Ethics was adopted in 1952 and has 
since been adopted by 24 state associations and many local groups. All other states 
and some local organizations have developed separate codes. "There is not a great 
difference between them," said Miss Epley, "but the feeling is that if we had one 

code for all it would greatly simplify matters." 








PB Oscar M. Chute, superintendent of elementary schools, Evanston, Ill., at a school 
administrator-school board meeting last week, said Evanston's program for gifted stu- 
dents has failed yet to show which of four teaching methods attempted is best: "Five 
years ago we placed the brilliant students of what is now our eighth grade in this 
experimental program. One group we segregated. The second we periodically took out 
of classes for...sessions with specially trained teachers. The third was kept in... 
regular class, but given additional work. To the fourth we gave double promotions. 
The fifth was our control group to whom we gave no special treatment. All of these 
groups have advanced so equally that we are unable to distinguish any perceptible 
difference or superiority. I think our ultimate goal in education must be to provide 
every student, regardless of his level of ability, with a good teacher." 
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